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THE CHURCH AND LABOR 



REV. JAMES J. COALE 
Baltimore, Maryland 

The recent meeting of the American Federation of Labor made very plain the fact 
that the labor movement is conscious of its power and is extending its influence out 
beyond the mere machinery for getting wages. The working men are throwing more 
emphasis upon the last than upon the first syllable of their class name. Mr. Coale has 
been in touch with the men and women who earn wages, and his article demands attention. 



1. The Problem 

The very wording of this topic re- 
veals a curious inconsistency. The 
Christian church is much given to de- 
crying class consciousness. Yet scarcely 
any one uses the terms, "working 
classes" and "labor," more than she. 
Very manifestly the church accepts the 
fact of class consciousness, and is her- 
self class conscious. 

Yet of all organizations, the church 
can least afford to admit that class 
consciousness is a necessity. As a 
working expedient, she may be obliged 
to think in terms of different groups of 
people, but she makes a serious mistake 
if in her reckoning these groups are any- 
thing but people. The field is the world, 
and it is not shaded off into the people 
that matter and those that do not. 
Humanity is the church's stock in trade. 
It was the multitudes for whom Jesus 
felt compassion, and for them he broke 
with the respectable Jewish leaders. 

Now our problem today lies in the 
fact that in our cities and industrial 
centers, especially — although the same 
thing is true in every section of the 
country — there are vast areas of hu- 
manity that are not under the influence 
of the Christian church, if indeed they 
are not out of sympathy with it. We 



may call these the working classes if 
we like. But we must not assume that 
we are dealing with a different species 
from the rest of our society. If we were 
in their places we would act and react 
much as they do. Had they our ad- 
vantages, they would think and look 
upon the world in pretty nearly the 
same way as ourselves. The same 
fundamental religious doctrines that 
appeal to us will satisfy them, but the 
difference is environment, the different 
manner of working for a living, the 
atmosphere of factory and home life; 
while these do not affect the funda- 
mental realities of religion for them any 
more than for us, yet they have not 
only much to do with the way these 
realities are taught, but everything to 
do also with the way they are applied 
to the problems of society, and above 
all to their own problems. 

2. The World in Turmoil 

The war has upset the old social 
balance, and society has not yet reached 
a new angle of repose. What the future 
will develop, no one can foresee, but 
the least likely outcome is a return to 
the old status of 19 14. The masses of 
people the world over have become 
conscious of a power they did not know 
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they possessed. Labor is now demand- 
ing things that only a few years ago 
they did not even bring forward as 
topics for discussion. The platform of 
the British Labor Party and demands for 
nationalization of the railways and 
mines in Great Britain, are epoch- 
making. While in this country, just 
three years ago the railroad brother- 
hoods were asking for modifications of 
the old system in the form of increased 
wages and shorter hours, today they 
introduce a program that breaks down 
completely the old order in transporta- 
tion, and however much these demands 
are sneered at in certain quarters, they 
will be treated with respect before the 
issue is finished. 

In short we are living in the midst of 
revolution. We are not going to have 
a revolution, we already have it. So 
far in this country the issue is going for- 
ward peacefully. But violent mischief 
is afoot, and we know it, though we 
don't know what shape it will take or 
if it can be scotched before it does much 
damage. 

Now these questions are vital to the 
Christian church. In a changing social 
order, where old institutions are breaking 
down if the church is too intimately 
identified with the old, she will go down 
with the rest. We have seen that very 
thing happen in Russia where the church, 
working openly hand-in-glove with the 
old aristocracy, and avowedly in the 
interests of the old order, was utterly 
forsaken by the masses when the old 
order was overturned. Not only this 
danger, more or less remote, confronts 
our church, but her boasted right to 
leadership is definitely challenged. What 
is to come out of the present turmoil? 



Something better or something worse 
than the old order? Religion cannot 
be indifferent to the issue. Christianity 
has guided the march of civilization in 
its upward course through nineteen 
centuries. So unprejudiced an observer 
as Benjamin Kidd admits that freely. 
Is she going to have anything to say 
about the course of events in the coming 
five years? In seeking the answer to 
this question the church will experience 
no little uneasiness, for the very masses 
who have taken the reins into their 
hands are not in the church and are not 
in sympathy with it. In making rabbit 
pie you must first catch the rabbit. 

Unquestionably the church is becom- 
ing aroused to the urgency of her 
problem, though like the nation's inter- 
est in the Americanization of the 
immigrant, her concern is embarrass- 
ingly belated. And the church might 
as well face the fact frankly that she 
cannot hope to escape the penalty for 
the years of unconcern for, and neglect 
of, the multitudes of the lowly peoples, 
who have been doing the world's work 
and creating the world's wealth, under 
conditions against which the church 
should have protested long ago. 

3. The Mind of the Masses 

There never was a time in our history 
when there was so much unrest coming 
to the surface as now. And there are 
not lacking indications that more of 
this is in store for the immediate future 
than has been revealed so far. The 
other day in the city of Liverpool, 
during the strike of the city police, the 
hooligans came from the slum districts 
of the city, broke open the stores and 
took away food and clothing. They 
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were hungry and their earning power 
was not sufficient to procure the ordinary 
necessities of life. The high cost of 
living presses forward demands for 
higher wages. But so far as this 
country is concerned, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that labor is not 
demanding merely higher wages and 
shorter hours. Not long ago, a manu- 
facturer in an eastern city, exasperated 
with strikes, and held up, as he expressed 
it, by his help, complained that "these 
people are never satisfied. Give them 
what they ask for and they will be back 
with a demand for more. What do 
they want anyway?" "I think I can 
tell you what they want," replied a 
friend who was backing the strikers. 
"You are right in thinking they are 
demanding more than mere wages and 
hours. Their purpose is much more 
radical. They are trying to secure just 
what you are trying to withhold, the 
power over their own lives." In that 
single word "power" is summed up just 
what the masses are more or less con- 
sciously trying to win. 

One of the most significant victories 
that labor has won in this country has 
been the formal recognition on the part 
of the government of the right to 
organize. Collective bargaining is now 
practiced generally throughout the lead- 
ing industries of the country. The 
steel industry is the one outstanding 
exception to the rule, and it is being 
faced with a struggle that will jar its 
complaisant labor policy, and the 
chances are a little better than even 
that it will be forced to the hated 
position of recognizing the unions. 

But with this enormous gain, labor 
is not disposed to be satisfied, but is 



pressing its claim for a real democracy 
in industry. Exactly what this will 
involve has not yet been worked out in 
full detail, for so revolutionary a 
process does not lend itself to exact 
formulation in advance. Though the 
working out of a revolutionary plan 
like this is sure to be attended with 
much inconvenience to society, yet the 
movement is going ahead today as 
never before, and the masses of people 
in the country are affected by it in ways 
that they do not realize. 

So far as the demands of labor are 
articulate, we can find all gradations of 
opinion, from a complaisant satisfaction 
with the old order to the blood-red 
program of bolshevism. But if you 
strike an average, it will be readily seen 
that radicalism is gaining rapidly every- 
where. When the leaders go too slow, 
having learned caution from long experi- 
ence, the rank and file take matters in 
their own hands. The recent strike of 
the railroad shop workers in the summer 
of 1919 is a case in point. The signifi- 
cance of this tendency for the churches 
is readily apparent. The struggle for 
power going on in the field of industry, 
cannot be kept out of the church, and 
whether she likes it or not, the church is 
confronted with the question of whether 
or not she is prepared to grant real 
democratic power to the masses. If she 
doesn't, she will lose. Her problem to- 
day centers right there. 

4. Religion and the Masses 

In talking about people in the mass 
it is dangerous to generalize, and in say- 
ing that the multitudes that throng our 
big industrial centers are not now under 
the direct influence of the church, let 
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that statement be qualified with the 
admission that there are many who are 
in the churches. Some are enrolled and 
active in the Protestant bodies. Many 
are devout Catholics and the Jewish 
synagogue has its zealous adherents. 
But the facts speak for themselves. 
Anybody who takes the trouble to 
inquire will soon discover that the 
majority of the working classes do not 
go to church, and are not interested in 
it. Last summer the writer made a 
study of the laboring conditions in one 
of the large cities on the Atlantic Coast, 
in the effort to find out what the religious 
forces of the city could do for the large 
number of strangers who had come to 
work in the ship-yards and munitions 
factories. He was able to demonstrate 
that there were at least 100,000 new 
workers in the city who had come there 
within a year. One would suppose that 
the churches would begin at once to 
reflect that increase in their own at- 
tendance. The question was put to 
the ministers at a meeting of their city 
association, and not one in ten of them 
had noticed the presence of strangers 
at his services. The church simply did 
not know that these strangers were in 
the city. Objection might be raised that 
many of these people were Catholics. 
Well, give the Catholic church half the 
number, there would still remain enough 
to swamp the Protestant churches if 
they attended worship. But a little 
definite light was found on that question. 
A new housing section was opened up 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
and a religious census taken. The result 
showed that these were 80 per cent non- 
Catholics, nominally Protestant, but 
attending no church. 



I am confident that this experience 
could be repeated in almost any big 
city. There is a test that can be applied 
anywhere. Take the population of a 
given city as found in the census figures. 
Subtract from these the statistics of the 
religious bodies, include the Sunday 
schools and baptized children, and the 
result will reveal from 30 to 50 per cent 
of the population who are not even 
claimed by any religious body. If you 
subtract further those whose adherence 
to the church is merely nominal, the 
result will not add complaisancy to the 
church. And you may make your 
estimate either before or after a big 
evangelistic campaign like Billy Sun- 
day's, and the figures will not be 
materially altered. 

And yet it may be confidently 
asserted that the majority are not 
hostile to religion as such. I have come 
into contact with thousands of working- 
men and their families within the past 
few years, and I have found very few 
who were skeptical of, or antagonistic 
to, religion. A few half-baked social- 
ists, who are extreme materialists may 
ridicule religion, but when you press 
these interesting people to a definition, 
you discover that they are not irreligious. 
When they speak of religion they mean 
something else. 

But while there is little hostility to 
religion there is much antagonism to the 
church. There are many reasons for 
this. Your radical groups identify the 
church with the whole system which 
they are attacking, and scathingly 
arraign church people and all their works. 
The more conservative labor unionists 
may feel hostile to the church because 
it upholds the "boss." They think 
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that the church that exists for him 
could hold no possible interest for them. 

And this feeling of hostility is scarcely 
mitigated by the so-called " declarations" 
by ecclesiastical bodies. The churches 
have gone on record by denominations 
and through the Federation of Churches 
as standing for certain social standards. 
The writer once labored with the keen- 
est enthusiasm to get the Presbyterian 
General Assembly on record as regards 
the industrial problem, and was delighted 
to see the resolution pass unanimously. 
But all that sort of deliverance amounts 
to nothing relatively. Even if your 
radical laboring man came to know 
about it, he would insist that it only 
adds to the hypocrisy of the church, 
and he would turn to the concrete 
instances that be knows about, wherein 
the deliverance was given the lie by the 
actual condition in the church. 

But how many people are actually 
hostile to the church as such? The 
writer has no means of knowing. Let 
it be guessed that there are a great 
many of the toilers who are disaffec- 
ted with the church, there are still 
many outside of the church who are not 
hostile, but are merely indifferent. The 
church has not won them, or, if she has, 
has not succeeded in holding them. 
Very frankly, they do not find the 
church interesting. At least other things 
interest them more. The secret order, 
which usually embodies more ritual 
than any church would care for, will 
interest more men than the church. The 
labor union, and the social activities 
attending it, are far more interesting to 
the average artisan than anything con- 
nected with the church. The church 
uses a language that is so remote from 



the world in which the workingman 
lives and thinks that he can understand 
it only with an effort, and he does not 
think the effort worth while. The 
picture-show has an attraction for the 
average man against which the church 
appeals in vain. I do not mean to 
imply that the church should be enter- 
taining, or that it should attempt to 
beat the picture-shows at their own 
game, when the church is sure to lose. 
I merely point out that the church has 
not the interest for great masses of 
people that these other things have. 

The laboring people have access to 
literature that the more intellectual know 
nothing about. And whatever may be 
said about the laboring-man's trade 
journal or the radical socialist sheet, 
they are not dull. The New York Call, 
with all its propagandist bombast, for 
downright human interest far surpasses 
the Evening Post. The Hearst papers 
always lead in circulation. The min- 
imum requirement of the church is that 
she ought to be interesting, not merely 
to the people in the "high-brow" sec- 
tions of the city, but to the people she 
professes to want to reach. 

5. The Program for the Church 

In seeking an answer to the question, 
how can the church reach the masses, 
another question must first be answered 
affirmatively: Does the church want to 
reach the masses ? The average church- 
man would be inclined to retort that the 
query is frivolous, that in the very 
nature of the case, the church wants 
to reach the multitudes; that is her 
mission in the world. But a disinter- 
ested outsider will not be much impressed 
with an impassioned protest that the 
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Christian church was reaching out to help 
the masses of the people. His comment 
would be that obviously the church has 
not done the one great thing she regards 
it as her mission to do. Such an out- 
sider could ask some embarrassing 
questions about the way that the 
church has gone about what she regards 
as her peculiar mission. He might in- 
sist on the evidences of the church's 
burning zeal on behalf of the masses, 
and after the evidence was all in, he 
might after all conclude that the church 
had many interests other than in the peo- 
ple who were outside her doors. And his 
probable conclusion would be that the 
church herself would need an internal 
revolution before she would seriously 
go about what she professes to regard 
as her main task. 

Here is a city that boasts that it has 
jumped in population from 75,000 to 
125,000 in two years or less. Whole 
regiments of big strapping men have 
come to work in the enlarging ship-yards 
down by the river. The government is 
rushing to completion big blocks of new 
homes to accommodate these people. 
After six months, no city pastor has any 
clear idea of what has happened. The 
various denominations have a covetous 
eye on the new government sub- 
division, where a new church may en- 
hance denominational prestige. But six 
months have already passed since thou- 
sands of new people came. Not one 
pastor has taken the first step to look 
after the interests of these people. To 
be sure, it is now August, and the 
churches are partially closed, the pastors 
on their vacations. But why, in an 
emergency like this, do the churches 
close their doors? These men are 



strangers, filling their pockets with un- 
precedented wages, placing them in a 
position of peculiar moral danger on 
the one hand, and they are exhilarated 
with a sense of lofty patriotism, leaving 
them open to drives of further idealism 
on the other. Do the churches not 
know of this opportunity? The only 
approach the churches made to these 
men was to have some of them arrested 
for playing base-ball on Sunday. What 
is one to conclude from such experiences 
regarding the burning zeal of the 
churches to win the workingmen? On 
being asked the question, the pastor of 
one of the leading churches said he 
thought the "Y.M.C.A. was looking 
after those fellows." As a matter of 
fact, this was one place where the Y.M. 
C.A. was not permitted to operate, while 
the churches would have been given a 
free hand. 

It is not merely isolated instances 
like this that tell the story. One is very 
ingenuous or self-deceived if he really 
believes that the Protestant church has 
ever made any serious effort to win the 
great industrial masses of our cities. 
Witness the up-town migration of two 
hundred Protestant churches in New 
York City, while the population doubled 
and trebled where those churches for- 
merly stood. The frank desire of the 
church to go where the money goes, to 
build herself up in good neighborhoods, 
is so evident as to belie any professed 
interest in the financially destitute 
masses. The pastor of a down-town 
church in a typical American city said 
recently: "At last, I have had my way. 
We are going to move the church out to 
the suburbs. We will soon become one 
of the strongest churches in the city. 
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We have to move in order to save our 
church." "Yes," answered a friend, "I 
have no doubt you will save your church, 
but in the end you will lose the city. 
There are more people living right 
around your church than there ever 
were." 

It would seem readily apparent then 
that the first step the church must take 
to win the laboring classes in our cities 
is to want to do it. That means the 
whole church, not merely those in our 
churches who now have the wish. 

A further evidence of the revolution 
that is needed before the church can 
win the industrial classes is the attitude 
that she now assumes regarding their 
problems. In some of the strongest 
churches it is not good form to allude 
to the pressing problems of the day. 
It simply is not done. It is a sign of 
poor breeding to bring before the con- 
gregations of the strongest churches the 
point of view of the industrial masses, 
much more to defend them, and the 
pastor who has ambitions simply does 
not do it. Frequently he knows noth- 
ing about them himself. It is a mere 
fatuous delusion to deny that this con- 
dition obtains, if not universally, per- 
haps, certainly very generally. 

The masses of the people know all 
about this. They realize that their 
point of view gets no sympathetic 
presentation in the pulpits of the leading 
Protestant churches. One of the lead- 
ing denominations of the country re- 
cently set up a commission to carry 
forward a big program, in the attempt 
to lead the church out into the un- 
occupied fields, and to advance the whole 
work of the denomination on a bigger 
scale than had ever been attempted 



before. On that commission were 
named some of the leading pastors of 
the denomination, and every layman, 
aside from some professional educators, 
was a millionaire. The masses were not 
represented in any way. The industrial 
workers were not given any sort of 
representation. None of the clerical 
members of the commission had any 
detailed information regarding labor's 
point of view. And, most significant of 
all, the implications of so glaring an 
omission were wholly lost on the church 
at large. They are not lost on the 
class conscious labor groups, however, 
and these are not much impressed with 
the statesmanship of the church which 
so completely leaves them out of 
account. 

The laboring classes are forced to the 
opinion that the church is hostile to their 
program. And the church as a whole 
does not take the trouble to meet these 
men and women in a spirit of conciliation 
and sympathy. The industrial people 
have a program, which to them is so 
significant, so far-reaching in its social 
meaning, that it takes on a real religious 
character. The great Christian church, 
if it sincerely wishes to gather the 
masses into her fold, must meet with 
these men and women in a spirit of com- 
radeship and sympathy, and to do this 
will require a change of heart on the 
part of the church herself. 

There are many evidences that this 
conversion on the part of the church is 
taking place. There are too many 
brave spirits in the Christian church, 
who have seen clearly the issue, and have 
sprung forward to meet it, not to have 
affected the church as a whole. The 
interchurch world movement has en- 
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listed the idealism of some of the leaders 
of all the denominations who are going 
to guide the church into fields she has 
never entered before. Last May in 
Cleveland, in a meeting attended by 
the leaders of all the denominations in 
city work, addresses were delivered in 
behalf of the striking mill-workers of 
Lawrence and the strike at Seattle — 
addresses which explained sympatheti- 
cally the use of the red flag by the foreign 
groups, and denounced the injustice of 
wage standards which made inevitable 
the slums. Those who were present 
were strangely thrilled, and looked at one 
another in wonder that such things 
could be spoken of with such candor, 
in so distinctly a church atmosphere. 

If the church is in earnest in her at- 
tempts to bring under her influence the 
masses of the people who are not now 
interested in her program, she surely 
must revolutionize her strategy. The 
methods of the past have not given 
much evidence of the desire of the church 
to accomplish her big, outstanding task. 
The best equipment, the ablest ministers, 
the finest music, and the strongest 
leadership are sent into the fields where 
the conquest is relatively easiest. The 
big Protestant church is set up in the 
part of the city where the best homes, 
the cleanest streets, and the best moral 
atmosphere are to be found. Where- 
ever human advantages are of the best, 
the Protestant church seeks to locate 
herself most strongly and seek to build 
herself up. 

On the other hand, in those parts of 
the city where the fight is hardest, 
where home conditions are most meager, 
where there is not a high level of intel- 
ligence, there the church sends her 



weakest forces, and sets up her poorest 
equipment. If the masses of the people 
are to be won to the church, it would 
seem a matter of common sense that 
the church should send to them the best 
she has. But the church in the factory 
districts, where there are more problems 
in a week than the suburban church has 
to face in a year, has to be served by 
the man who thinks that he has lost in 
his life-work, and that success would 
see him occupying the pulpit in the 
church on the avenue. It has been the 
writer's work to find and place ministers 
in different churches in a big city, and 
the young ministers who are sorely 
needed to man these most difficult fields 
avoid them as though infected with the 
plague. Much of the product coming 
from our theological seminaries make 
no bones about the fact that they are 
social climbers. Against this consider 
the statement of a secretary of the 
Home Mission Board of one of the lead- 
ing denominations that he could make 
use at once of forty men in most re- 
sponsible positions in industrial com- 
munities providing he could find men 
qualified in spirit and experience for 
such work. They are not to be had. 
When the big church on the avenue 
becomes vacant, there will be the names 
of a hundred candidates presented with- 
in a week. These facts, too, are well 
known to the working classes, and do 
not tend to increase their affection for 
the church. 

It is not pleasant for one who loves 
the Christian church to repeat these 
things, and to point out the obvious 
faults of the present program. But 
they must be frankly recognized before 
the change will come and the church do 
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the thing that must be done, and that 
she alone can do. 

The masses want religion. There are 
many evidences of this. A Y.W.C.A. 
worker, herself a social radical, told that 
at a meeting of trades-unionists, women 
noting her uniform would ask her eager 
questions about God and other funda- 
mental religious doctrines. It never 
occurred to these people to go to the 
church itself for such information. The 
church has been so long under the de- 
nomination of the people so remote 
from, and out of sympathy with, the great 
mass of toilers, that it has not caught 
the appeal that the masses present. 

And right here is an indication of 
the first step in the forward march of 
the church in the immediate future. It 
is a matter of education. The solidarity 
of humanity must find expression in 
the church, and it is finding it. In one 
large city, the far-seeing pastor of the 
leading church of his denomination, who 
had toiled in the mines as a boy, gave 
expression to a slogan which gripped 
the imagination of all the adherents of 
his communion in the city. "We shall 
no longer speak of the Presbyterian 
churches of this city," said he, "but of 
the Presbyterian church. Then we will 
no longer speak of the Presbyterian 
church, but of the Christian church. We 
are all members of one body, and we 
will all share in one mighty work." 
When the narrow parochial spirit goes, 
a big social vision takes its place. 

In the increasing emphasis on Jesus' 
interpretation of the messianic kingdom, 
the church is coming to find the inspira- 
tion for her task and the vision of it. 



The influence of prophets like Rauschen- 
busch is pervading the church very 
rapidly these days. The belief that 
the church, like the Master, is not to be 
served, but to serve, is gaining ground 
everywhere. 

Just a few years ago, when young 
men and women wanted to find work 
that would gratify their yearnings for 
work that counted, they turned in large 
numbers to the social settlement, to the 
organized charities, and to the other 
forms of distinct social work. There 
was a sense of reality about these enter- 
prises that took multitudes of our young 
people out of the churches to do the 
very thing that the church ought to 
have been doing, not to the exclusion of 
these worthy enterprises, but much more 
closely identified with them. Right now 
there are indications that the church 
will keep these choice spirits at work 
under her own auspices. 

The church's big work in America is 
to christianize America. So long as vast 
areas remain unchallenged by the Chris- 
tian principle, the church will fail and 
deserve to fail. She must conquer her 
fear of those powerful groups, inside 
and outside her own membership who 
have controlled her policy, intimidated 
her ministers, and halted her work in 
behalf of the great unreached masses. 
The ferment is working in the church, as 
it is in the world of diplomacy, of politics, 
and of industry. The church is growing 
democratic, and there are signs that she 
is learning from her Master that old 
message of love and brotherhood, that 
the common people then, now, and 
always hear gladly. 



